Portraits and Sketches

He was not, in my recollection, very ready to
recite old published poems of his own, though
always glad, and even imperiously anxious, to read
new ones. Almost the only exception which I re-
member was in favour of "The Triumph of Time/'
a poem which Swinburne deliberately impressed
upon me, and doubtless upon other friends as well,
as being, in a very peculiar sense, a record of per-
sonal experience. It was always difficult to know
where the frontier ran between hard fact and Swin-
burne's mind illuminated by a sweeping limelight
of imagination. He had a real love of truth, but
no certain recognition of fact. Unless, however,
he curiously deceived himself, a set of very definite
emotions and events is embalmedin "The Triumph
of Time," of which I have more than once heard
him chant fragments with extraordinary poignancy.
On these occasions his voice took on strange and
fife-like notes, extremely moving and disconcerting,
since he was visibly' moved himself. The sound of
Swinburne wailing forth in his thrilling semitones
such stanzas as that addressed to the Sea :

/ shall sleepy and move with the moving ships,
Change as the winds change, veer In the tide ;

My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips,

I shall rise with thy rising, **wlth thee subside ;

Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were,

Filled full with life to the eyes and hair,

A$ a rase Is fulfilled to the roseleaftlps

With splendid summer and perfume and pride,